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The Journal of Belles Mettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


From the London Atheneum. 


Reumer's England—[ England in 1835. By Friederich 
Von Raumer.) 2 vols. Leipsig: Brockhaus. London: 
Black & Armstrong. 


_ Phe author of “ The History of the House of Hohen- 
stanfen,” better known, however, to the English public, 

his Letters from Paris, being now engaged on an- 
ether important work, “ The History of the Three Last 
Centuries,” undertook, last year, @ journey to this coun- 
try, for the purpose of exploring the literary treasures in 
the British Museum, ‘the State Paper Office, and other 
public ropositories ; where he naturally expected to find 
ample materials for his undertaking, and likewise to ac- 

int‘himself with the character of the people and the 
nature of our institutions. In one of his letters, he him- 
self states the point of view in which this latest produc- 
tion of his literary activity is to be considered. “ Ac- 
eounts from England,” he says, “ must differ very much, 
in their style and contents, from accounts from France. 
Paris offers fireworks shining for a moment: here the 
eoal-fire of activity and thought burns the whole day.” 
In fact, these English letters of so recent a date, are as 
different from his celebrated Letters from Paris in 1830, 
as the present state of England is from the situation of; 
France at thet time: The letters from Paris, consider- 
éd as a whole, form a great drama, in which we behold, 
from day to day, from hour to hour, the increasing em- 
barrassments of unhappy misunderstandings, the evident 
prognostics, the oppressive heat of the air before the 
atorm, the resistless violence of the phenamenon, and then, 
when it has passed over, we breathe with him again in 
the cooled atinosphere, lament with him at what has been 
destroyed without necessity, or rejoice at the return of 
order and tranquillity. By a singular good fortune, the 
author became the witness of events of almost equal im. 
portance in England; but how different is the total 
impression and character of these letters. A few weeks’ 
residence in Paris enabled him to discern the disease 


you must not always follow his advice. 1 was reminded 
of this yesterday, when he said that I must go into the 
boxes, and not into the pit, and that they were by no 
means expensive. I accepted his invitation to dinner, 
which, however, lasted till midnight. If1 compare my 
own moderate dinners with yesterday's entertainment, 
the latter must have cost more pounds, each person, 
than mine does shillings. In the first place, the rooms 
were splendidly. furnished, in the antique style, with 
gold and silk hangings; the whole service of plate, silver 
water-plates, changes of silver knives and forks at every 
dish, and these dicbes, as well as the kinds of wine, in- 
numerable ; the seryants in rich liveries, and handing 
every thing in white gloves. Though I drank very little 
to the healths that were proposed, and let the stronger 
wines pass by, yet I drank too much, especially because 
there was no cooling beverage to allay thirst, and the 
highly-seasoned dishes are as heating as wine. Several 
times, when.all the dishes had been removed, I fancied 
dinner was over, but the table was instantly re-covered. 
Now began the ceremony of washing the mouths, but 
instead of rising after. this operation, we had another 
course of sweets. Afler this the table was again cleared, 
and a large silver basin placed before one of the gentle- 
men, who poured into it a bottle of water, dipped his 
napkin into it, washed his face, and then pushed the 
basin to me. It was filled with rose-water, to me a 
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At all events, I was able to explain a 
tures in oar HOE, ols yn neers 

“This evening the new pie cipal reforin is 
to be introduced into parliament, aud Sir R, P. said, 
that after he knew the conients he should wish to see 
me again. I replied, that | should he ready to wait upon. 
him whenever he desired it, and that it gave me great 

1 @ to be personally acquainted with him ; 









ventured to intrude mysel is remarkable man, 
“ Having grown bolder, I thought to myself strengers 
may take liberties with great men, and resolved to 
ceed immediately from Sirk: P, to his antipodes en 
will. be horrified) Daniel O'Connell.” He was sitting in’ 
a small room in his dressing-gown, ut a table covered’ 
with letters and papers, I’ by maki an apolo-* 
gy for intruding on him without ary intréfuction—but’ 
that I was not unacquainted with Irish history; and with 
his own exertions. When it/appeared that ho tind read 
my Historical Letters I was more at my ease, thou, 
could not implicitly assent to his opinions of Elizabeth,’ 
founded upon Lingard. We agreed, however; eee # 
the much talked-of and much misrepresented history 
the catholic conspi: acy in 1641. -f refer’to my account 
of it in the fifth volume of my History‘of Edropé, fam’ 
equally of his opinion that the tenants &t will are worse 
off in Ireland than me where else, and that :improve- 








novel and inost refreshing luxury. At length the com, 
pany arose, but only the iadies went, and amused or en- 


more than an hour after. The amusements of the even- 
ing were now to commence, but, remembering the labours 
of the morrow, [ hastened home at midnight.” 

“ April 4.—Yesterday I dined at the Archbishop of 
C——’s, a very courteous, polished, and intelligent man, 
who has always conducted himself with great modera- 
tion, though he naturally endeavoured to preserve the 
church as much as possible, and only to remedy its de- 
fects ; but he is certainly obliged, like many others, to 
oppose abuses more decidedly than before. The differ- 
ence between the Church of England and that of Ger- 
many might be inferred from this single dinner ;, it would 





of the moral and political organisation, and, without 
being a prophet, he was able to predict what must and 
did ensue; but in England, notwithstanding his long 
previous stady of our. history and constitution, he ap. 
proaches with timidity and reverence, the threshold of 
the vast edifice whose recesses are not open to every 
tye, nor its construction to be given in « few arithme. 
tical formule ; he feels, that the most serious researches, 
the most careful examination, are necessary to compre- 
hend this wondrous structure, resting on the founda- 
tions of a thousand years, Aecompanying him through 
his varied enquiries, we gradually arrive with him at a 
result which is happily not dramatic, but epic, for he 
shows us that our favoured country is not upon the brink 
of a precipice, as so many would daily prophesy, and 
that no sa: guinary catastrophe threatens to level the 
historical monuments of past ages. 

M. von R, arrived on the 22d of March, and remained 
sill the end of September, during which time, he visited 
the principal manufacturing towns in England, and 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. Though furnished 
with the highest introductions to. the most emiient per- 
sons of all parties, he seldom mentions names, but merely 
gives the initial, except in the cases of some distinguish- 
#d public characters,—to which he was preoably in- 
duced, by the offence that was given by the letters of 
Prince Puckler Maskau, and the disclosures of private 
affairs by him and other travellers. The English reader, 

wever, will find little or no difficulty in recognising the 
individuals intended. 

“When C. M. gave me a lettér of introduction to his 


have exhausted a month’s or a year’s revenve of our 
clergy, if silver knives, forks, spoons, plates, dishes, and 


rigid presbyterian standard ; litle, if compared with our 
old archbishops and bishops. The same rule cahnot 
apply to all, and if the immense disparity of furtune be 
tolerated and approved among the laity, there may be 
also gradations among the clergy. A poor chureh is not 


the distinguished and the rich refrain. from entering the 
church, and where there is no encouraging prospect, de- 
fects of another kind will surely creep in. 

“ June 6.—Since my last I have paid two visits, which 
alone would be worth the trouble of a journey, or, at 
least, make this a very remarkable day to mé. Sir R, 
P. had asked the B, v. B. [Baron von Balow] whether an 


the nature and the contents of our municipal ordinance. 
M. v. B. had mentioned me, and a written introduction 
gave me an opportunity of paying my.respects, The 
room into which I was shown indicated both the wealth 
and taste of the possessor. The walls were covered with 
bookcases and paintings; many wofks of art were dis. 
persed about the apartment, and a small, uncommon! 

fine Venus, amused me till Sir R. entered. I might of 
most say, there is something German in his appearance ; 
he is not so slender and tall as most Englishmen, and is 
neither so thin as Pitt, nor so corpulent as Fox. His 
pronunciation is so cléar and distinct, that I understood 
every word; and, in general, EI find it more easy to con- 





relation L. M., he added, if you wish to save your money, 
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verse with a states: rae matters of importance, than 
with chambermaids and waiters about trifling things. 


covers were to be provided. vo much, according to tho’ 


article in an English journal gave a correct account of| 


ments in agricultare, increase of exports, and the like, 
can, by no means, prove so advantagedis to them as'to 


themsnlves in an adjoining apartment, while the| oar peasant proprictors, who ate superiatively happy in 
gentlemen again sat down, and did not join them till|comparison. 1 told him that’ what he wished to obtain 


for Ireland had been long since possessed by the Prussian 
catholics, and that animosities and complaints had’ 
ceased together with | tion.’ It is the English’ 
ministry that has made the man'a gidut ; but he isa 
giant, by.the ‘energy of his ‘mind ‘and will, compared’ 
with the Lilliputians of straw, who, among us, are called’ 
demagogues, and, that they: may at row 2 little, 
and appear to be of more importance} are shat up in the: 
hothouse of Képenick,* or placed undet tlie.microscope: 
of Mayence. Without carcful attendance, these:blades 
would have long since been withered and dispersed by: 
the wind ; now, at least, some are’ preserved as. speci- 
mens, and kept in the herbaria of justice, in »perpetuam 
‘ret memoriam. : ? Bias IF paket 

“ March 25.—Mrs. A. had appointed:me:to-call upon: 
her at eleven o’clock in the evening, todatrodace me to 
the Duke of D. [Devonshire]. ‘This, therefore, was the: 
first’ English rout at which I was preseat.. Of coarse 
it must be much more interesting to one who-is acquaint- 
ed with the company, than'-to a stranger ;> but, on ‘the: 


the best on account of its poverty, and where the sons of|other hand, the novelty adds'to the interest, and front 


this superficial but natural view, Iwillbrepeat, what-you’ 
must, indeed, have: often heard already. The apart 
ments and the arrangements were grand and: magnifi- 
cent, but such as a very rich man makes for his whole 
life, without regard to petty fashions, changes of taste, 
and such French frippery. rooms not too small for 
the number of persons invited, but, as elsewhere, the 
greatest heat and the greatest crowd im the vicinity of 
the ball-room. Almost all the gentlemen wore’ black: 
coats, pantaloons, black or grey stockings, black or co-' 
loured waistcoats, and black ‘or white stocks. There: 
was nothing remarkable or different from ‘our customs; 
even all the dancers wore pantaloons.' ‘The Jadies were, 
on the whole, dressed with much simplicity and'taste,—. 
their pear! and diamond necklaces, and other ornaments, 
were rich, but they were in no case ‘overloaded with 
them ; necks and shoulders uncovered ;'somé had long: 
ringlets, but none wore the hair @ la Chinoise, or the 
forehead quite bare; most of them fiad®°etrls an‘ both’ 
sides, as ted in engravings, Hardly any thing 
was danced but waltzes, the'rdont for was muelr 
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© ‘The prison for persons accused of political-offences. 








in fact, without such an oppartapity, I could never bave. 
ze 
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narrowed x 4 the crowding of the spectators. And now, 
you ask, what do you say of the main point, the beauty 
the woinen?’ Pitis, who has earned his fame so 
cheaply, had a much more easy task in decidiny be- 
tween his three goddesses, than I have. Though spec- 
tacles are very little worn either in company or in Lon- 
don generally, | nevertheless took courage, put on mine, 
and commenced my examination as a true lover and 
connoisseur. When, however, I had determined that 
one particular lady was the most beautiful, asecond and 
a third came and upset all my decisions. In my whole 
life I have not seen so many beautiful women in one 
piace, and I can now understand Tiek’s predilection for 
nglish women. Yet, even in this moment of enthusi- 
asm and excitement, I do not forget Roman women. 
A certain resemblance exists between the two nations, 
though .by.no means in similarity of form und expres- 
sion. The Roman females (it would seem) neglect their 
waist, hips, and feet; those of England the carriage of 
the neck and shoulders. The men, yesterday, were 
certainly less handsome than the women, which is also 
the case in Berno; while in Naples, again, the men are 
much handsomer than the women. ‘lhe company con- 
sisted of the richest and most distinguished people— 
dukes, ambassadors, &c. Among us, the three hundred 
uniforms would have been covered with crosses, stars, 
and orders; bere, there. was nothing of the sort; nearly 
every one that was so decked or distinguished was a 
foreigner. 


“ May 29.—When I arrived, at half past eleven o'clock, 
at the Marquis of L. Rreneeowna), I found but few per- 
sons assembled in the large and magnificent apartments, 
and had leisure to admire the beautiful statues in one of 
the saloons, which were very advantageously lighted 
from above, and had a good effect aguinst the red silk 
back-ground. Tke rooms gradually began te fill, and I 
continued my remarks of the morning. The gentlemen 
this evening, for the most part, wore scarlet uniforms, 
others embroidered court-dresses, with bags. The ladies 
were more attractive than the gentlemen; the greater 
portion were dressed in white satins, or other rich stuffs 
of the same colour—only two or three more elderly 
ladies had on hats or other covering for the head. White 
silk shoes, and stockings of this colour, but so transpa- 
rent, that the feet appeared uncovered. There was none 
@ la Chinoise, though the forehead was left exposed, and 
the hair hung down in long tresses, or was taken back, 
or braided. On the back of the head a knot of braids, 
within which was placed the plume of feathers,—only 
three or four very young ladies were without this orna- 
ment; all the others, both old and young, wore the full 
plume of white ostrich feathers. In front, a golden dia. 
dem, a flower, or brilliants, of the most costly descrip- 
tion. 

“ Should the house of lords, as some apprehend, become 
unpopular, the best policy for the old pecrs would be, 
to retreat into the reserve, and place their beautiful 
wives and daughters as a defence in the front line; no 
one would be able to resist them—they must conquer. 
An aristocracy of such blood is, physically, not wsé. 
With the exception, probably, only of the most deter- 
mined tories, every thing that London contains, of rank 
and distinction, was assembled at the Marquis of L.’s— 
but who tells us their names? Of course I wished to 
make acquaintances at these parties, and I was intro. 
duced to some ; but, in fuct, the very desire shows that 
we know nothing at all of English routs, and that we 
are requiring an impossibility, or eyen absurdity. When 
I had convinced myself that conversation was as little 
the object of these parties as to eat or drink, I had made 
some advance in knowledge, and | ‘thought that they 
were intended only to see and to be seen. But this was 
not a sufficient explanation, for yesterday evening the 
individuals of the company were so situated that they 
eould not be seen. In Germany, there may chance to 
be one guest more than there is room for at table, and 
then the rest sit rather more closely ;—in Paris, there 
may be twenty or thirty for whom there are no chairs to 
sit on—but here, there are actually more people than 
standing room: it was, in fact, more crowded than in 
the streets, only that the people assembled here did not 
move so quickly, but remained quiet, while the populace 
always takes a particular pleasure in pushing and elbow- 
ing. But, even here, ladies and gentlemen were brought 
into such close contact as could be excused only by a 
generally authorised custgm, or by necessity. It took 
me above half an hour to get from the farther apartment 
te the entrance; it would not have been possible to get 
through sooner. When I left the house, fresh company 
were still. getting down; nay, the number of carriages 
waiting to come up was #o great, that many ladies got 


out in the street, and went om foot through the long 
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court-yard of the palace. It was not till two o’clock that 
I rested after this long and eventful day. 

“ June 12.—My resolution to retire very early this 
evening was frustrated by Mr. H., who called for me at 
ten o’clock, and, after we had taken up two ladies, and 
driven ubove half a German mile, we arrived at a 
musical soirée. The heat in the two drawing-rooms 
was insufferable, and the company so numerous, that 
many sat down on the ground and staircase. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that I forced my way along 
this narrow path to regain the open air, as u longer stay 
could hardly have been borne by an uninitiated. 

“ Whatever trouble | take to comprehend all that is 
strange and different from our manners, and to judge o/ 
it impartially, | was yesterday heated till I fell intoa 
mood which made me consider companies of this kind 
a8 an excrescence—as a very objectionable custom. It 
is a singular kind of tyranny, by which a person can, by 
means of a slip of paper, or a printed card, compel some 
hundreds of people willingly to hunger, thirst, perspire, 
to throng and push, to stand instead of sit, sigh instead 
of speak, and, at the conclusion of this supplice, to re- 
turn thanks, like schoolboys in Germany, for the gra- 
cious punishment. 

“ June 19.—I told you in my last that I was to dine 
on the 17th at Kensington. As the weather was fine, 
I set out earlier, and strayed about the garden, park, 
and wood—for all these names are applicable. The very 
large oaks, beeches, hcrse and sweet chesnuts, are, how- 
ever, the principal ornaments; and the sheep, on the 
greensward, seemed to be as happy as if in Paradise. It 
has a peculiar charm, that the London parks are not 
(like our parks) become the exclusive property of man, 
and entirely destitute of animals; the cows, horses, and 
sheep, share here in the rights and enjoyments of their 
owners. 

“The company consisted of nine persons, among whom 
was Mr. Waddington, author of a work on ecclesiastical 
history, who had been at Jerusalem, and Mr. Davison, 
who had visited India, Egypt, aud Mexico, and intended 
to go to Timbuctoo, in order to proceed from that place 
either to the Cape or to Egypt :—he entertains a hope 
of meeting with a civilised people in the centre of Africa. 
On my objecting that such a people must long since 
have advanced to the coast, he replied, that the ancient 
Egyptians had not been a wandering people. But who 
knows from what distance they came before they reach- 
ed the Mediterranean, and whether there is not more 
truth in the stories of the triumphs of Sesostris than we 
are generally disposed to believe? Among other things, 
Mr. Davison related two anccdoteg of Burckhardt—as | 
do not know whether they have ever yet been published, 
I will repeat them. Burckhardt, after having had an 
audience of the Pacha of Egypt, was called back, and 
the pacha said to him, * You speak Arabic with too much 
purity to have learned it merely by vonversation. You 
are a German or an Englishman, and are traveling about 
to write a book ; say at least in it, that you did not suc. 
ceed in deceiving an Oriental. You have learned every 
thing very well, but 1 have found you out by your feet, 
which are not those of an Arab, but have long been 
cramped in shoes.’ 

“On the road to Mecca provisions are often scarce, 
and Burckhardt contrived, very dexterously, to put some 
bread, which had been left, into his sleeve. Upon this 
a Turk said to him, ‘ Now I have discovered you! you 
are a Christian dog, and because you do not trust Pro- 
vidence for a single day, you have stolen the bread.’ 

“ April 13.—Yesterday, the morning being particu- 
larly fine, | walked along Oxford street, through Hyde 
Park, to Kensington, to breakfast with the Duke of S. 
The distance is about as great as from my house in Ber- 
lin, to Charlottenburg. The young foliage every where 
appears, notwithstanding.the coolness of the inurnings 
and evenings; the greensward is already assuming its 
English hue, treading on it is not so strictly forbidden 
as with us, but children play about, and immensely fat 
sheep are grazing on it. Hyde Park is a great meadow, 
and in Kensington Gardens are the largest trees. There 
is no trace of the elegance of the details which is so 
pleasing at the Tuileries and the Luxembourg ; but the 
extent of the park and gardens is far greater, and much 
more rural and natural—more resembling our park on 
the road from Dessau to Worlitz. Kensington is the 
residence of the more popular members, as it appears, 
of the royal family—the Duke of Sussex, the Duchess 
of Kent, and the Princess Victoria. 

“ The countenance of the duke, notwithstanding the 
weakness of his eyes, has an expression of the greatest 
good-nature, cheerfulness, and frankness, and the coarse 
of the conversation confirmed this supposition, As the 
gentlemen present did not understand German, the con- 





versation was carried on in English, which the 4 
fortunately spoke so plainly, that I scarcely migg 
word. He enquired in the first piace r, iis 
literary projects, and promised his services, egnes 
with respect to the state paper office, adding, that: 
did not make such an offer without intending to pep. 
it; but that I must wait till the ministry 
formed. 

“ He spoke abvut the affairs of the charch, of the 
versilies, of the change of the ministry, of the ips 
who had learned nothing, who misunderstood the fig: 
and had called forth the power of the radicals by ingeg 
sonable oppusition. You know his opinions, hg 
and I have an invincible aversion to writing any thin 
that might look like tittle-tattle, or give occasion toit 

“ The duke speaks with much readiness and judgm 
and in two hours and a half the course of int 
conversation was never once irterrupted, so 
time appeared to me extremely short. me 

“ June 20.—I1 dined with that highly-respected pay 
lisher, Mr. John Murray. I there met Mrs, Ay 
the wife, the son, and daughter of Mr. Charles & 
the former thoroughly versed in the German Ja 
and his sister I have already mentioned asa celebrys 
singer; Mr. Milman, the reviewer of my Hohens 
&c. 1 sat between Mrs. Murray and another 
airy manners; that her mother and niece were, 

rench extraction, helped to make us acquainted, Shy 
however, entirely declined an Engtish origin, and 
‘fama Scotchwoman.’ This mig':t have furnished 
with opportunity for many remarks, but I engaged 
the story of Mary Stuart and Elizabeth. The transit 
to Sir Walter Scott.was easy. I observed he 
in Germany, and that the pure morality of his wo 
made them more liked than those of Byron, who; 
all his talents, has too much of the diabolical and ex 
vagant. From Scott’s ‘Abbot,’ I said, we had 
correct knowledge of Mary, than from the works of} 
unhistorical advocates. In this manner the conyers 
tion proceeded, when Mr. Murray, who probably hy 
heard a part of it, rose, came to me, and said in a wh 
per, * Do you know who your neighbour is?’ *No?# 
is the daughter of Walter Scott.’ 1 can hardly desgy 
to you what a great impression this unexpected igh 
gence made upon me—not regret at having said a 
thing disagreeable—not satisfaction at any thing flat 
ing ; nothing of this kind came into my head; t@ 
scarcely know why I dwelt alone on the idea—Wal 
Seott is deac. I felt only the grief of the daughter 
having lost such a father—her sorrow at hearing ii 
speak only in his works, of heari#g from strangers ft 
a distant country a faint echo of her own feelings: 
am not ashamed to confess, that I found it diffiew 
suppress an emotion which was entirely out of f 
a cheerful company, and would probably have t 
most unpleasant to her, whom I should have been # 
sorry to have hurt in the smallest degree.” * #4 


“On the-20th I went to Killarney, and haste 
Ross Castle, in order to enjoy the prospect of the} 
turesque mountains and lakes. I the inore wi 
refrain from comparisons, because the weather al 
once became extremely unfavourable, and comp 
me to give up the plan of seeing the whole. I reti 
to Dublin by way of Limerick, through fertile trat 
tedious bogs, and barren heaths, the rain pouring dom 
all the time. You must be content with this dry 
meration; and, if you desire descriptions of 
you may read over again what I wrote last yearal 
the same time from Switzerland. My mind is 
with one thought—I cun entertain no other—it is! 
of the inexpressible wretchedness of so many thou 
In England I looked in vain for misery, and all® 
complaints that I heard seemed to me to be partial 
exaggerated; here no words can express the fright 
truth which every where meets the eye. Tv fe 
idea of it, you must sce these houses—not 
huts—not huts, but hovels—mostly without windows 
apertures; the same entrance—the same narrow spa 
for men and hogs; the latter lively, sleek, and well fete 
the former covered with rags, or rather hung with? 
ments of rags, in a manner which it is impossible 
conceive. If I except the respectable people im 
towns, I did not see, upon thousands of Irish, a wi 
coat, a whole shirt, or any other part of their drew 
but all in tatters. <f 

“ The ruins of ancient castles were pointed out to’ 
but how cou!d I take any pleasure in them, wine! 
desolate ruined huts surrounded me, and testified} 
distress of the present times more loudly than the of 
did the grandeur of the past? But then the lords 
of the sume race—of the same language; they } 
on the spot, and the people certainly not so | rele 
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ince the confiscations of the English conquerors. 

Other huts were half fallen down, but the occupants 
into the remaining half, which was not larger than 

a coffin for the wretched family. ; ; 

«When I recollect the well-ted rogues and thieves in 
the English prisons, I admire, notwithstanding the very 
natural increase of Irish criminals, the power of moral- 
ity—I wonder that the whole nation does not go over 
oi steal, in order to enjoy a new and happier exist- 
ence. And then the English boast of the good treat. 
ment of their countrymen, while the innocent Irish are 
obliged to live worse than their cattle. In parliament 
they talk for years together whether it is necessary and 
becoming to give 100,000 dollars annually (15,000/.) to 
the pastors of 526 protestants, or 10,759 dollars to the 

ors of 3 protestants; while there are thousands here 
who searcely know thut they have a soul, and know 
nothing of their body, except that it suffers hunger, 
thirst, and cold. i 

«Which of these ages is the dark and barbarous— 

the former, when mendicant monks imparted their 
is to the. poor, and, in their way, gave them the 
most rational comfort; or the latter, when rich (or 
bankrupt) aristecrats can see the weal of the church 
and of religion (or of their relutions), only in retaining 
sion of that which was taken and obtained by 
i 27 

iy All the blame is thrown on agitators, and discontent 
weed by artificial means. Absurd! Every falling 
ut causes agitation, and every tattered pair of breeches 
a sons-culotte. Since 1 have seen Ireland I admire the 
jence and moderation of the people, that they do not 
what would be more excusable in them than in distin- 
saished revolutionists, authors, journalists, Benthamites, 
ptised and unbaptised Jews) drive out the devil through 

Beelzebub, the,prince of the devils. ? 

“Thrice happy Prussia, with its free proprietory pea- 

santry, its agricultural nobles, its contented and tolerant 
clergy, its well-educated youth! 
- “J endeavoured to discover the original race of the 
ancient Irish, and the beauty of the women. But how 
could I venture to give an opinion! Take the lovelicst 
of the English maidens from the saloons of the Duke 
of Devonshire or the Marquis of Lansdowne; carry 
her—net for life, but for one short season—into an Irish 
hovel; feed her on water and potatoes; clothe her in 
rags} expose her blooming cheek and alabaster neck to 
the scorching beams of the sun, and the drenching tor- 
rents of rain; let her wade with naked feet through 
marshy bogs—with her delicate hands pick up the dung 
that lies in the road, and carefully stow it by the side 
of her mud resting-place; give her a hog to share this 
with her ;—to all this add no consulatory remembrance 
of the past, no cheering hope of the tuture—-nothing 
but misery—a misery which blunts and stupifies the 
mind—a misery of the past, the present, and the future ; 
—would the traveller, should this image of woe crawl 
from ow of her muddy hovel, and imploringly stretch 
out her withered hand, recognise the noble maiden whom 
afew short weeks before he admired as the model of 
English beauty ? ; 

“ Aod yet the children, with their black hair and dark 
eyes, so gay and playful in their tatters—created in the 
image of God—are, in a few years, by the fault of man 
and the government, so worn out, without advantage to 
themselves or others, that the very beasts of the field 
might look down on them with scorn. 

“Is what I have said exaggerated, or perhaps merely 
an unseasonable and indecorous fiction? or should I 
have suppressed it, because it may offend certain par- 
ties? What have I to do with O'Connell and his oppo- 
nents? Ihave nothing either to hope or to fear from 
any of them; but to declare what I saw, thought, and 
felt, is my privilege and my duty. Discite justitiam, 
monili, et non temnere divos ! 

“Jane 5. Windsor has far surpassed my expectation, 

produced a greater impression on my. mind than 
any other castle | have ever scen. It combinos the bold 
peculiarity of the middle ages with all the comfort and 
magnificence of the present day. There is not a tedious 
symmetrical repetition of similar apartments—not the 
same thing over and over again; but every staircase, 
every gallery, every saloon, every window, is different, 
striking, and peculiar—in a word, it is poetical, Amid 
the bustling grandeur of the wealthy active London, 
have often longed for the entrancing repose yf Venice 
—an accordance of poetic feeling or fantastic boldness— 
but in vain; not a trace of it, even in the social meet- 
ings; nothing but a strongly-marked reality—the dull 
mathematics of life, calculation, gain, dominion. In 
Winusor, on the contrary, the rich history of England, 
with all its varied recollections, was suddenly brought 
fo my mind. These yiunt towers, bastions, balconics, 


chapels, and halls of chivalry—the ever-changing pros- 
pect over stream and valley, wood and pasture—the fan- 
tasy of a thousand years com within a single 
moment,—all combine to produce an effect exceeding 
every thing that scenic decoration can produce on can- 
vass. 

“I have understood Versailles—I have seen Louis 
XIV., followed by his court, with measured pace. walk- 
ing up and down those rectilineal avenues, between 
hedges, fountains, and fabulous animals; but it was a 
piece of Racine or Corneille. In Windsor, on the other 
hand, I understood, for the first time in England, that 
Shakspeare was an Englishman: he reigns here as 
monarch, and his ideal world has here a local habita- 
tion. When we afterwards passed in the royal carriage 
through the parks, between primeval oaks and beech 
trees, the most beautiful natural scenery opened before 
us, combined with picturesque gardens and peaceful 
lakes: guily decorated barges lay ready to pass to the 
opposite intricately-wooded banks. I was on the soil 
where, in days of yore, the Henries reigned and acted 
their great tragedies—where, on moonlight nights, Tita- 
nia and Oberon gamboled with their elis—where Resa- 
lind strayed—where Jacques indulged his melancholy 
musings, or Beatrice flung around the lively sallies of 
her wit. When the storm had passed over, we returned 
home through a richly-cultivated country ; and, as the 
evening was fine, we had a clearer view than usual of 
the distance ; but, as we approached London, we entered 
a thick mist, which veiled from us the garden of poesy, 
and the prose of life called for dinner at nine in the 
evening. ‘The day had been sofficiently rich—it needed 
no addition ; but an invitation, ‘ Lady E. at home,’ im- 
posed on me other duties. When I arrived at half-past 
ten, I found only four persons assembled; if I conclude 
that these were members of the family, I was the first 
visiter. Setting aside my eulogium on Windsor, I may 
call these saluons of Bridgewater House, prindely—nay, 
regal; and, though decorated with the finest paintings, 
there were many of the ladies present who excelled the 
creations of the artist. Why should they not also pos- 
sess the mind, the wit, the spirit, feeling, courage, sym- 
pathy, which Shakspeare found on English ground, and 
idealised in his mind? but, truly, a rowt is not the place 
where the wings either of mind or body can expand; 
and in this splendid reality the highest poetic energy is 
concentrated into a mathematical point. How gladly 
would I have had the talisman from Mudame de Genlis’ 
Palais de la Vérité, to discover what lay concealed in 
heart and head beneath these strings of pearls and dia- 
monds! How gladly would I have ascertained whether 
Shakspeare’s harmonies here found a worthy response. 
After I, black atom, had reverertly moved amid this 
brilliant throng till beyond the hour of midnight, I was 
reminded that I had been above eighteen hours on my 
feet. The many ladies who were still waiting till it 
was their turn to be set down, remained invisible to my 
corporeal! sight; but, mentally, I reverted to the crea- 
tions of Shakspeare, till, as at Windsor, dream and 
reality were softly blended.” 


Raumer, in his Observations on the Theatres, the 
Opera, the Public Concerts, expresses his disapprobation 
of the style of acting and singing, as well of the English 
as of the Itulian performers. He thinks that Shak- 
speare’s plays are better acted in Germany than in Lon- 
don, and the modern Italian school of music finds little 
mercy at his hands. 


“ The voices of the English female singers cannot be 
compared, for pliability, brillianey, magnificence, and 
boldness, with many Italians; and yet I am tempted 
to make a very odd comparison: one might~ marry the 
former voices—the latter nay be compared to seducing 
mistresses. who turn one’s head. But, after. a season, 
una stagione, the most sensible return to their simple, 
unaffected housewife, and feel that the most brilliant 
ensign of art is often the furthest removed from the 
holy of holies of the temple.” * bd * 

“The Englishman of rank has-a greater regard to 
his comfort at his country house than in London; a rout 
in town can scarcely be so congenial to the mind, so 
comfortable, as the pleasures which nature here offers. 
This two-fold kind of life in town and country, united 
with the varied and peculiar activity, must havea bene- 
ficial influence on mind and body, and is altogether dif- 
ferent to the hankering after summer villas, with which 
dull sort of poetry many among us endeavour to banish 
their mental tedium. 

“God knows the future destinies of France and 
England,—and not I, or any other man, because he 
reads the newspapers. Some persons point out resem- 
blancns between the two countries, but I will oppose 





them with differences, and hope to have the better of 


the argument. Richelieu said, ‘the French wanted a- 
plomb, the English had, perhaps, too much; and this 
gigantic ship, which boldly traverses the ocean of his- 
tory, still possesses so much genuine living ballast of 
mind and heart, that it will certainly not so easily upset 
and sink, because some political adventurers clatuber 
up the mast, and, waving their colours, dream of an El 
Dorado suspended between heaven and earth, where 
they would cast anchor.’ : 

“In the course of my journey I looked around with 
the greatest attention for symptoms of decline, and saw 
here and there, perhaps, some broken window, or a gar- 
den gate off the hi but scarcely so ofien as a 
landscape painter wishes for such objects. On the whole, 
I beheld every where careful husbandry, order, improve- 
ments, new houses, neat gardens, &c. The smaller 
towns, doubtless, contain much suffering, but they, too, 
are evidently improving; when I see new gas works, 
new roads, and the streets watered to Jay the dust; I 
have surely as much reason to infer general prosperity 
and comfort, as Cobbett had to prophesy the ruin of 
England, because he happened to meet with a dilapi- 
dated dog-kennel.” : 

That we might give to our readers an early notice of 
a work so certain to interest them, we have procured 
an early copy from Germany, and translated for our- 
selves; but we have much pleasure in adding, that an 
English edition is announced by Mr. Murray, from the 
able pen of Mrs. Austin. 


— 


ENITOR’S TABLE. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Rail roads and canals are now about to open 
their means of. transportation, and a number of 
books which have been kept back by the pub- 
lishers are about to make their appearance. 
We shall continue to register all works. of any 
importance, as fast as they appear. For the 
present week we have only the following to 
notice :-— 


Horace and Phedrus.—The 18th and 19th 
volumes of Harper’s “ Classical Library” cons 
tain Francis’s translations of Horace and Phew- 
drus. More acceptable pocket volumes could 
scarcely be offered to the public, and we take 
pleasure in making the existence Of this neat 
and cheap edition extensively known. 

The Gipsey.—The third issue, by the same 
publishers, of their fifty cent novel series, con- 
tains “ The Gipsey,” a novel by Mr. James, of 
which a previous but more expensive and less 
beautiful American edition had already been 
issued. Such cheap and yet respectable edi- 
tions cannot fail to sell. 

Rosamond, by Maria Edgeworth, with other 
stories, forms a neat duodecimo of 370 pages, 
from the same publishers. The story of Rosa- 
mond is a great favourite, wherever known, 
among youth; and it is one which will enlist 
the attention and improve the minds of those 
who have the pleasure of its perusal in reserve. 
Harper’s selection for the week is excellent. 

The-Schoolmaster.—We have a third number 
of “ The Schoolmaster,” edited by Mr. John 
Frost, and understand it is successful. The 
public needs some vehicle for such an end as 
this purposes. 

The Crusaders, Part First, is brought to a 
close to-day,—much to the dissatisfaction, we 
are sure, of many readers ; they shall have the 
second in the ensuing volume of this year. 
We understand it is the custom in many neigh- 
bourhoods for a number of individuals to form 
a reading society and real ** Waldie” aloud 
every week ; to such excellent and useful asso- 
ciations the anecdotical history of the Crusades 
is particularly adapted... 





Indian Character.—Key and Biddle will 
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issue this week two duodecimo volumes enti- 
tled “ Traits of Indian Character,” by G. 
Turner; it consists of original and selected 
articles on Indian topics, drawn from various 
sources, partly from personal observation. Per- 
sons who know any thing of the Indians will 
be pleased with this publication, and it will 
remain a curious record., 

Mudie on the Heavens.—This is a reprint of 
a work which has been received with great 
eclat in England, and which we think so highly 
of, that we shall speak of it more at length in 
our next. 

Mr. Murray’s List, attached to the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, contains the fol- 
lowing new announcements of books :— 

1. Henry Hallam’s Introduction to the His- 
tory of Literature in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
Centuries. 3 vols. 8vo.—2. Lord Mahon’s His- 
tory of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht.— 
3. Moorcroft and Trebeck'’s Travels in the 
Punjab, &c.—4. The Progress and Present 
Position of Russia.—5. Lieut. Smyth's Jour- 
ney from Lima to Para.—6. Sir John Walsh’s 
Chapters of Cotemporary History.—7. Wilkin- 
son on the Egyptians. 

The London Quarterly for February contains 
one or two especially attractive articles; that 
on “dining'out,” dc. we shall try to dish up 
for our readers, for there is more wit in it than 
could well be found in the same space else- 
where. 

New Life Insurance Company.—It gives us 
pleasure to state that a charter has been granted 
to a new Life Insurance Company in Philadel. 

hia, ftom which much good must result. It 

ad been long a subject of regret with a num- 
ber of public spirited citizens that the principle 
and uses of life insurance were so little under- 
stood and so seldom applied in this country. 
In Great Britain, the custom of providing 
against the contingencies and casualties of life 
through life insurance is almost universal: in 
this country it is seldom practised. Every in- 
stitution through which the reasonable hopes 
of aman labouring for the future welfare of his 
family may be carried into effect, is reasonable 
and important. It will be the effort of the new 
Life Insurance Company to adopt such rates 
and such regulations, as will make their terms 
acceptable and inviting to all who wish to be 
provident for the welfare of their families. in 
England, the holders of policies of life insur- 
ance are allowed to participate to a reasonable 
extent in the genera! profits of the institutions, 
and in some cases the policies are canceled by 
the offices, where the circumstances of the 
party induce him to: request it, upon terms 
mutually satisfactory. We have no doubt that 
a contingent ipterest in the profits of the office 
may be given to policy holders without inter- 
fering with liberal dividends to the stock hold- 
ets. Another appropriate duty of the office 
will be to receive deposites of money in trust, 
in such sums and at such times as persons may 
choose to deposit, with the view of granting a 
policy of life insurance or annuity, whenever 
‘the aggregate deposite may be sufficient, and 
whenever the depositors may choose to make 
this arrangement. The company may also re- 
ceive on trust, and fund it, any sum for a term 
of years, for the benefit and use of any minor 
or other person, selected by the depositor, or 
may receive, invest, and distribute as directed, 
any money, with its increase, entrusted to their 
care. 





The company, we understand, will also receive 
moneys on deposit, at such rate of interest, and 
payable to the depositor or his order, on such 
terms, as may be mutually agreed on. This 
company will commence business very soon, 
opposite the United States Bank, in Chesnut 
atreet, where enquiries will be attended to. 
Their title is the “* Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity, and Trust Company.” 


OFFICERS, 
President.—Benjamin W. Richards. 
Managers.—Timothy Abbott, Coleman Fish- 

er, David Williamson, Armon Davis, William 

Folwell, John J. Smith, Jr., Thomas Ridgway, 

Adam Waldie, Peter Hertzog, Frederick Brown, 

Britain Cooper, Joseph Burden, William P. 

Smith. 

Actuary.—John F. James. 
Treasurer.—George W. Ash. 


—_—— 


We have believed it right to call attention to the fact, 
that John Collins, a young man of very respectable quali- 
fications, has recently opened a school, at No. 400 Mar. 
ket street, in this city ; where boys will be taught the 
Latin and Greek languages, together with the usual 
branches of an English education, inclading the mathe- 
matics. The French language and drawing will also be 
taaght if required. The pupils of this school will be pre- 
pared for entering the higher seminaries of learning. 

Reference to John y Smith, Jr., John Gummere, 
Daniel B. Smith, Wiiliam Dennis, Sears Walker, of 
Haverford. Judah Dobson, Isaac Cullias, of this city. 


—— 


Dr. Lardner, in the new edition of his work on “ The 
Steam Engine,” expresses a conviction that on the line 
from London to Liverpool, express coaches will go at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, and that even a hundred is 
within the limits of mechanical probability. 

David Wilkie has been elected an associate of the 
French Académie des Beaux Arts; an election worthy 
of our celebrated painter and of the Académie. 

Literature ard Art.—The supplement to “ Bent’s Li- 
terary Advertiser,” for 1835, contains lists of the new 
books and engravings published in Lundon during the 
past year, that of books amounting to about 1400, ex- 
clusive of new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals, being 
130 more than in 1834. The number of engravings is 
100 (including forty-seven portraits,) fifteen of which 
are engraved in the linc manner, seventy-five in mezzo- 
tinto, and ten in aquatinta, chalk, &c. 

Captain Burnes has, according to the latest accounts 
from India, gone to Sinde (October 25) to endeavour to 
prevail on the Ameers to cv-operate in opening the free 
navigation of the Indus, to which it seems they have 
opposed some obstacles. 

The late Mr. Scaragill, whose name we misprinted in 
the obituary notice in our last number, had been a uni- 
tarian preacher, but joined the communion of the charch 
of England. He was a man of fine principles und great 
piety ;- and all his works, including the “ Usurcr’s 
Daughter,” inculcated precepts of the purest morality. 
— Lit. Gazette. 

Mr. Scarsgill-was also the author of the “ Provincia! 
Sketches” in the last volume of “ Waldie.”— sa. 


em 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. : 


Sir J. E. Smith's English Flora, Vol. Y., or Vol. II. of 
Dr. Hooker’s British Flora, Part I1., comprising the 
Fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M. A., F.. L.S. &c.; 
8vo. Lectures on the Proper Objects and Methods 
of Educatiun, by Jas. Pillau; 8vo. The Bar Srnister, 
or Memoirs of an Illegitimate ; 2 vols. post 8vo. Wolfe's 
Remains, by the Rev. J. Russell; 6th edit. The Adven- 
tures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin; Nights at Mess, and 
other Tales, with. illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank ; 
12mo. Sermons by the late Dr. Thos, M‘Crie; 8vo. 
A Manual of Entomology, translated from the German 
of Dr. H. Burmeister, by W. E. Shuckard; 8vo. Jar- 
dine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XtI.; Goats, Sheep, 
&e.; 12mo. Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Corre- 

of Sir Wm. Temple, -Buart., by the Rt. Hon. 


the Moral and 2-vole. 8vo. © Artisans and Machinery : 


Moral and Physical Condition of the Manafacturing 





Population; by P. Gaskell, Esq.; 8vo. An Romans 
Niebubr’s History of Rome, by Travers: Twises 
Chapters of Contemporary History, by Sir Joba ¥ 
Bart.; 8vo. Evenings Abroad, by the Author. 

" Sketchés of Corfu; 8vo. Compendium of 


the Rev. John Wesley, with Notes by T. Jackson 


meh 
: 


Tredgold’s Principles of Warming and Ven 
3d edit. 8ve. 
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LONDON LITERARY NOVEL 


In the Press. a | 


We are glad to see Mr. Murray rousing from hiss 
pose, and announcing :—Mr. Hallam’s Literary 
of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries.— 
History of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle.—Moorcroft's Travels 
bet.—Licutenant Smyth’s Voyage down the J 
from Lima to Para.—The Present Position of Russiga 
A New Edition of Coleridge’s Table Talk. 


Outlines to Shakspeare’s Tempest, with appropiay 
Versions in Four Languages, similar to Retzch's My 
beth, &c.—By Mr. Hansard, author of “ Trout 
mon Fishing in Wales,” a work on Archery, with 
illustrations by eminent artists.—Chesterfield 
ised ; a Mirror of Etiquette, &c., by a member of 
Beefsteak Club, with Illustrations. “te 

A Life of Clarendon may shortly be expected, » 
under peculiar poranct ben by = Fashan Henry Lig 
Esq., who married Theresa Villiers, niece of the pr 
Earl of Clarendon, and descended, in the fen 
from Edward Hyde, 


The ninth and tenth portions of Mr. Heber's likg 
are to be sold during the spring, embracing the He 
library. Mr. Heber always considered his library: 
Hodnet to be the most distinguished portion of 
lections, not only on account of the rarity of the 
it contains, but from the fine state of preservati 
greater portion being in their original and 
bindings « 

i 


New American Publications, 


Letters Auxiliary to the History of Modem 
Literature in Germany, by Heinrich Heine. T: 
from the German by G. W. Haven. Boston: 

& Co. ‘ 
German Wreath, or Translations in Poetry and Ph 
from celebrated German writers, with notes, by ii 
man Bokum, Instructor in German in Harvard Uni 
sity. Boston: Monroe & Co. a 

Family Classical Library, Vols. XVIIT, XIX.; 3 
and Phedrus, translated by P. Francis, D. D. 
York: Harper & Brothers. > 

The Gypsey, a Tale, by the author of Ric 
Darnley, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Fifty cents. New Va 
same publishers. us 

Rosamond, with other Tales, by Maria 
1 vol. 1L2mo0. Satine publishers. — " 

The Heavens, by Robert Madie, author of AG 
to Observations of Nature, &c.; with cuts. 1 voh iil 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. % 
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WALDIE’S PORT FOLIO, 
AND a 
COMPANION TO THE CIRCULATING ; 


No. 7 of this work, which is issued ef 
other week, of the same form and size, a 
Library, at $2.50 perannum, was publishedl 
Saturday, with the usual variety of content 

— ; 


REMITTANCES BY MAT “ 


De 


Feb. 29,—A. Waddill, P. M., Baton Rouge, La. © 
Mar. 12,—John Bell, Ogdensburg, N. Y. eS 
12,—James Averill, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
— 17,—J. Mygatt, New Milford, Conn. 
— 16,—A. J. Minor, Lynchburg, Va. nae 
— 10,—F. H. Todd, St. Stephens, N. B. a 
—— 18,—Mrs. Althorp, New Haven, Conn. | 
16,—Z. Fisk, P.M., Alburgh Springs, Vt: > 
Feb. 23,—F. Zchender, Madison, Ia. Br 
Mar. 9,—Philo H. Hillyer, P. M., Henderson, BJ 
Feb. 23,—Rane M'Kinney, Fayetteville, N.C.. @ 
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